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THE JEWS IN THE WORKS OF THE CHURCH 
FATHERS. 

IV. 

EUSEBIUS. 

Eusebius, whose best work was accomplished on Palestinian 
soil, in Csesarea, must often have come into contact with 
Jews, and been instructed by them on several points. 

He is bitterer in tone against the Jews than Origen. 
" Jew," with him, is a term of opprobrium. He repeatedly 
calls his opponent Marcellus a Jew {Eccles. Theol. II. 2, 3). 
The phrase, " one of the circumcised," x which he employs, 
likewise covers a world of scorn and contempt. His 
work, Demonstratio Evangelica, was avowedly written as 
a direct attack on the Jews. 2 He holds that, in their 
exposition of Scripture, the Jews are guilty of serious 
errors, and efforts should be made to induce them to aban- 
don their heresies ; that is to say : Religious disputations 
should be encouraged with the view of persuading them to 
give up their faith. 3 

Eusebius regards the condition of the Jews as lamentable. 
What they felt most bitterly was the harsh law which denied 
them the solace of visiting the holy city of Jerusalem. He 
describes the wailing and weeping of the poor Jews when 
they caught even a distant glimpse of Zion's ruins. 4 



1 Bern. Eo. i. 6 (xsii. 49, M.), tiq t&v Ik wtpirofiiis. 

* lb. i. 1, 11, oil . . . Karct 'lovSalwv, airaye, iroWov yt koi Sii . . . 

3 lb. iv. 16 (xxii. 317, M.), AiOTtep tUdg Toig ik irtpiTojiiiQ cnroofak- 
\eo0ai . . . 

4 Comm. in Psalm lviii. 7-12 (xsiii. 541, M.), Aib tiairi k<u aijfitpov 
apjil fitv Toig Spot's icat kvkXu irapwvrtg iroppmBev 'iaravrai fif)S' t? djrojrrov 
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Eusebius was as much under the influence of Jewish tra- 
dition as his predecessors and several of his successors. It 
has nearly the same authority with him as the Scriptures, 
and he calls it cvypa<po<i •7rapdBo<n<s=" unwritten tradition." 1 
Its depositaries he terms hewepprai? and he characterises 
them in the following happy fashion : " There are people 
gifted with an uncommon strength of intellect ; and 
whose faculties have been trained to penetrate to the very 
heart of Scripture. The children of the Hebrews call 
them BevrepcoTai, because they expound Holy Writ." 3 
Eusebius also distinguishes between esoteric and exoteric 
exegesis. The Agadas he frequently classes with the exo- 
teric exposition. 4 Though there is no clear statement to 
that effect, we may confidently assume that Eusebius en- 
joyed direct intercourse with Jews. Caesarea, the Father's 
residence, was inhabited by learned Hebrews; and we 
know from the Talmud that disputations between Jews 
and Christians were frequent in this town. It will also 
clearly appear from passages to be hereafter quoted, that 
Eusebius had a Jewish teacher. His Agadas, of which we 
give a few specimens, he owed to Jews. 

to irdkcu vtvop.iap.ivov avroiq hpbv i$a$OQ 8ia<rao9ai KaTahovpivoi, l^wBtv 
Si kvk\oDi>t££, irforiv STrdyovot Trjv . . . TpaQy (Ps. liii. 7). — lb. Ixix. 
26 — 29 (xxiii. 153, M.), 'lovdaiuiv 8k evSsva. To\p&vTa iirtfiaivuv ry iro\u, 
/xrirs yt oUiiv airoOt. AW ovfik oikij<t<£ 'lovScdict) irEjOiXiXtiirrat iv Tip Toirtp, 
i>Q nva t&v ']£h\r)V<i>v oiKiiv iv airy Svvaadai. 

1 Hist. Ex. iv. 22 (xx. 384, M.), Ik 'IouoVticije ayp&Qov irapaSoatwc 

2 Praep. Ev. xi. 5 (xxi. 852, M.), AevrtpioTai . . . oiirw ci ipiXov roue ify- 
yijraj t&v Trap' avToiQ TpaQ&v ovo/idZtiv. 

3 lb. xii. 1 (xxi. 952, M.), rote . • • Tt)V «f£iv irpofitfiqicoai, Kal 7ro\to»c Tit 
ippovrjpa, ip.(3a9vvuv Kal SoKipaZuv r&v vovv Tb>v\tyop.iviav WiTirpairTat. 
Tovtovs 8k Trcuolv 'E/3paioiv AtVTipoiTuc <j>i\ov f)v bvopa^uv iioTttp ipprjvtvTai; 
Kai s£ijyijrde ovtciq rrJQ twv FpaQSiv Stavoiag. 

4 Bern. Ev. vi. 18 (xxii. 461, M.), 6 Si ye 'Iwffijjroc koi r«e t$u>0tv 'IovSa'i- 
K(Jj Sevripioasig Avi)ic(nj3itiKi!)Q . . . inaKovoov. The subject here discussed 
is the earthquake, the legend concerning which is to be found in the 
Seder Olam,, c. xx. N1H PlWm trjnn ifih DWK> nDIN N1I1 D1DJD1 

iyi3»i lowa* E>jnn ova rrn Kim "id wty "fton two nx'a -idik 

F 2 
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1. — Abraham obeyed the Precepts of the Tor ah 
before the revelation. 

Demonstrate Evang. I. 6. MefiapTvprjTcu yovv tol irpo- 
ardy/jiaTa teal ra<i ivToXa'i, tc\ re SiKaiwfiara /cat Ta vofiifia 
tov 0€ov, Trpb Tr}<z Mmcriwi 8ia,Tayf}<; ire<pvkcvyp,&vos. Eusebius 
infers this from Gen. xxvi. 3, 4, 5. 

This is one of the best known Agadas, cp. T. B. Joma, 
28b:— spy -i»K3t» rbs rninn ba) amas o»p an -iaw 
I?atl? ntPN. Even the verse on which the statement is 
based is the same in the Father and the Talmud. Compare 
Baba Meziah, 85b and 87a, where R. Meir already asserts : 
rrrr mrnn pVtn bans waiN arrow. 



2. — King Hezekiah's Sin. 

Commentary on Isaiah xxxix. 1. (VI. 362 M.). crvve^erd- 
Ijovcriv fjfuv teal hiepevvasp.ivoi,<; ra Kara tou? irap6vra<} Toirovf, 
6 tcov 'IovSaicov 8i8d<rica\o<i eXeyev vevocrrjieevav fiev TOv'E&tciav, 
iirel fir) elprjicei coSt/v eh tov 0ebv evj(apLcrTf]piov itrl rfj irraicrei 
twv 'Ao-crvp£<ov, a>? Ma>i)crr}<; ySev iirl rfj dirooXeia TwvAlyvTnmv 
teal &>? AefHoppa iirl ry dimXeia tov Stadpa teal a>? 'Avva eTrl 
Trj yevvrjcrei tov HafiovrjX. 

Jerome, ad locum, quotes the same tradition. 

This Agada, which is already noteworthy for the direct 
statement prefacing it — that Eusebius learnt it from his 
Jewish teacher — is one of the most widely disseminated in 
Jewish literature. The reflection that Hezekiah was guilty 
of ingratitude in not chanting a hymn of praise to God 
after Sennacherib's fall, also occurs in T. B. Sanhedrin, 94a: 
vnsp -o am airran 'n na» • yp r« aibtsbi rrwan nanab 
dvtd mi nins nawn ssasntt; a"a ba> na "oaa v-iia^sa 
las ♦ aiaai aia amnaoi mt&a rrpwi mtpsb rfopn rcpa 
srrvw naa -ia«t» bvnw *rba "m nat rfaipn "Dab f>tn ma 
croan ba> ib rvwvw rpptn rrtca vr«t»» sb -paab nirnanm 
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annoa -pb * rvwo vwsr\ -p^b n -1 ^ ism Nbi ibbr?. lb., 
m*»t» *na« Hbt» in^Di rpptnb Nin •'bos. 

In Exodus P., c. 18, and T. B. Pesachim, 117«, it is related 
that Hezekiah sang a hymn of praise (Hallel) before the 
destruction of the Assyrian hordes, but there is no hint of 
his having been censured for omitting to sing one after the 
occurrence. In Shir P., on c. IV. v. 8, an excuse is put into 

Hezekiah's mouth t—ribsa bs mw naib rpptn mn ^vn 
bs maaa ro pDW "ohe? mm rrptn -ion annao 
n-prcn. 

In ^c/j« i?., c. I., the excuse takes the following form : — 
rrcto naib !"D "a ^N 1BN rpptn. From all these pas- 
sages it is obvious that Hezekiah's omission to compose a 
special hymn of praise largely exercised the imagination of 
the Agadists. In T. J. Pesachim, towards the end, a dictum 
is found, couched in so authoritative a form that it sounds 
almost like an Halacha, to the effect that a miraculous de- 
liverance should be followed by a thanksgiving : — rf^prtttD 
mw thbin vr\n a^Da na>b nam. To this the cogent 
objection is raised that Mordecai and Esther did not sing 
a hymn after Hamau's fall. Jalkut, on Isaiah, § 306, quotes 
a passage from the lost Jelamdenu, in which the duty of 
a thanksgiving is deduced from Exodus xv. 1 : naNb TiBW') 
riVrnb. A contrast is also drawn between the songs 
of Moses, Deborah and David, and Hezekiah's culpable 
negligence — a feature also dwelt upon in Eusebius. In 
all the above passages, however, we miss the detail, 
found in the Father's recital of the legend, that Heze- 
kiah's sickness was a Divine punishment for his omission 
of a thanksgiving. Nevertheless, this, too, comes from 
a Jewish source. The following passage is excerpted 
from Jelamdenu by the Jalkut on 2 Kings, § 243 : — 

-la^ab rrb nin vaDb DTibsn •from rbv amnao nbrtPD 
naari dTibsn lVsm ib rm nai -ibn sbi iribsa by rrr»t» 
lrpptnb anna nasat» rrvw -ibn^ na. 

This legend illustrates the advantages that would accrue 
from a systematic history of the Agada. Such a history is 
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however only possible after a comparison of all available 
auxiliary sources, among which the Church Fathers occupy 
an important place. 



3.— Beeodach Baladan and Hezekiah. 

Comm. in Is. xxix. 1 (vi. 361 M.) tov he BaBvXwviov 
iyva/cevai Trjv airb t^? voaov pSxnv uvtov /eat aireoraXicevai 

tt/305 avrbv avSpa<s iireiBr] avve^rj tt/v ^fiepav eKeivqv tca8' 

7}V to ar)jjt,elov tt)<; tov rfklov avaBpofif}? atpmv yeyevfjaOai oV 
(nrXxwuov, p-rj yap \areiv tov to tou? BaBvkaviovs Seivoiif ovra<; 

irepl tt)v t&v acTpasv Se mpiav real avveiBov a>? virb /cpeiT- 

tovo? Trept,J}vej(dr) eh Toviriaa) hvvap,ea><; Tavra pAv 6 

'EBpatos. 

The same Agada is given in Ephraem Syrus' work (Op. 
Syr. I. 562, 563 R.) on 2 Kings xx. 10, as one of Jacob 
Edessenus' Scholia. It is introduced in the following im- 
pressive phrases :—bsb lbn rw wwva sboio ^brr sbnn 
N3N -ion sn tmrcM nsn mhibi tprt )vm wv tco. Graetz 

has discussed the latter passage in the Monatsschrift, 1854, 
p. 383. The Agada inspires him, however, with but little 
respect, because it is not given by Ephraem but by Jacob 
Edessenus, who belongs to a later period. The passage in the 
commentary on the parallel chapter in Isaiah, which is, in- 
deed, given in Ephraem 's name, Graetz suspects to have been 
interpolated from Jacob Edessenus' Scholion. The historian 
has however overlooked the fact that the earlier Father, 
Eusebius, also has this Agada. By the time it reached 
Edessenus, it had received several additions, e.g., the recital 
of the miracle of the turning back of the sun by the Nine- 
vite Jews to the Babylonian king ; and the statement that 
his native Jewish subjects enlightened him as to Hezekiah's 
importance. The Agada, in the form in which Eusebius 
presents it, is found in Jewish sources. Thus T. B. San- 

hedrin,9Qa:—nbn "o ditcn "pNba -pN~D rbm vcr\n nsa 

••sdVh rxbva iters wnmn at»m ?n>b urn p^m rrprn 
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wa^a Nbi "wrr *o s-oa wh naN nanw t&bn npm b'« "wn 
Nabttf n-ib "nYTOb. The detail is, however, wanting that 
the Babylonians, by their knowledge of astronomy, dis- 
covered that the sun-dial had turned back. We read, 
instead, in a passage excerpted from the Pesikta (Jalkut, 
2 Kings, § 244) another account of the manner in which 
the Babylonians were apprised of the miracle, p "JYDB 

rww vwn ts ]hpi nuw »an biiaNb nab n-*n iiib^> 
annb tcpn rvnno imsdi Taisn lb )&> nan baba -into p-oi 
nVbn bsi am b:a itt^b ^m« nnnan nas v-ds ba n« 
rr»tnn n^prn bt» inibMi na mm win mbv "na n*»b lias 
'•o M-oa wi *o nr^s anb na«. 

We must confess that the Church Father's narrative, viz., 
that the Babylonians discovered the miracle by their astro- 
nomical calculations, is more reasonable than the Jalkut 
legend. Here is another illustration of the usefulness of 
foreign sources for the purpose of rectifying the Agadas, 
so many of which sound strange. 



4. — The Traitor Shebna. 

Comm. in Is. xii. 10, 11 (VI. 249 M.). "EXeye roivw 6 
'Eftpalos apxiepea yeyevrjo-Ocu tov 2ofivdv (sa^ttf) rpv<f>r]Tr)v 
riva teal tov fiiov dcrep-vov dvSpa, w? teal nrpoSovvat tov Xaov. 

Jerome comments on the passage " Supra diximus Sob- 
nam f uisse pontificem qui Assyriis prodidat civitatem, sed 
quia hoc traditionis est Hebraicae et Scriptura non lo- 
quitur. . ." 

All the details of this Agada recur in Jewish sources. 
Thus, Leviticus R., c. 5, n^n bin in3 $33X13 m. Shebna's 
treachery is discussed in T. B. Hanhedrin 2Qa. Eusebius's 
brief suggestion that Shebna was sensual (t/ou^tj??) is 
repeated in T. B. Sanhedrin, 26a, b22 HD3t» "TObs '") ~ia« 
••nm enn rmsi pion b« sn ~jb ssn z>ro rvn naan 
naaiD lb. 
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This somewhat obscure passage Kashi explains in the 
following gloss, I3t 22t»a v('v\ WftWOZ. After what the 
Father tells us, we must decide that the explanation of 
the ffHlfilH W* hits the correct sense of the Agada. 



5. — Interpretation of Zech. xi. 8. 

The text inM nTO ffnn nttfbtt? n« TTDN1 received, 
from a very early period, the following Christological inter- 
pretation: That, after Jesus' advent, the three powerful 
estates, Sovereignty, Priesthood and Prophecy, disappeared 
from Israel's midst. This explanation recurs in Eusebius, 
Bern. Ev. X. 1 (XX. 747 M.). Jerome (on Zech. xi. 8) quotes 
it only to reject it. His sound common sense leads him to 
prefer the Jewish exegesis, which applies the text to Moses, 
Aaron and Miriam. Strange to say, he does not give it in 
the Jews' name, as Graetz already noted in the Monatssch. 
1854, p. 189. The historian has neglected to consult the 
older authority, Eusebius, whom Jerome follows in so many 
places. It is clearly evident from Eusebius, ibid., that this 
exegesis was not specially Jewish, but was general at that 
period. The passage quoted by Graetz from T. B. Taanith 

da :— tna inN rrru •oi in« rrro n^-in rwbw n« ttcni 
"i7*o nt&ni asa )-)HiV) p'oa una cna «bm, completely 
coincides with Seder Olam H., c. X., which first mentions 
the distinctive blessings these three pastors brought the 
people :— iN3 = ana • ?a = rrtpa • p3? "ttas = pns. 



V. 

Ephraem Syrus. 

In passionate hatred of the Jews, in contempt and active 
hostility towards the people of the covenant, Ephraem of 
Syria surpasses all the Church Fathers who came before 
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and all those who went after him. His voluminous writings 
are filled with rage and animosity against the Jews. He 
would like to destroy them with the fire of his words and 
to draw down upon their heads, by his prayers, the aveng- 
ing lightning of an offended Deity. Whence this hatred ? 
Whence this malignant spirit of persecution ? It is difficult 
to find an adequate reason, especially as Ephraem hardly 
ever came into contact with the Jews, and therefore could 
never have been insulted by them. His resentment seems 
to have been aroused and stimulated by the marvellous 
power of resistance shown by the old creed. In his 
immediate neighbourhood, Babylon, the ancient people 
flourished with unexpected vigour. The serious blow which 
Julian the Apostate dealt Christianity, and which was indi- 
rectly of benefit to the Jews, may also have contributed to 
the contemporary Father's prejudice. He sought to relieve 
his feelings by pouring out vials of wrath on the defenceless 
Hebrews. 

Ephraem terms the Jews W-i^n N^ts, the circumcised 
vagabonds. 1 Judaism is a worthless vineyard that cannot 
bear fruit. 2 He frequently refers to their wretched condi- 
tion, which he regards as a punishment sent from God. 3 
Because they reviled Jesus, the Lord has banished them 
from their land, and and now they are condemned to wander 
over the whole surface of the earth.* 

The golden hopes which the Emperor Julian's policy 
raised in the Jews' hearts, proved vain and illusory. As 
soon as Christianity triumphed, it turned with redoubled 
fury on its indestructible foe. After Julian's death Ephraem 
composed four hymns : against the Emperor Julian, the 

1 Op. Syr. II. 469. Cp. Lengerke, Be Epliraemi Syrl arte Ilormeneutica 
(Konigsberg, 1838), p. 15. 

2 See Zingerle, Bibliotlieh dor IGrehenva'er, II., 292. 

3 In Gen. xlix. 8 (Op. Syr. I., 108). 

4 In 2 Beg. ii. at the end (Op. Syr. I., 523) NinX |D 13} J1JN 1BH3 

Nrvnoyncn twvaa Sro ])rb lpin jm^n. 
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Apostate ; against the heresies ; and against the Jews. 1 We 
quote from these envenomed productions the following 
passages : " The Jewish people broke out into maddening 
noise; the circumcised blew their trumpets and rejoiced 
that he [Julian] was a magician and worshipper of idols. 
They saw again the image of the beast on his [Julian's] 
gold pieces; they again viewed the bull of shame, and 
danced round it with trumpets and timbrels, for they 
recognised in this beast 2 their ancient golden calf. The 
heathen bull, imprinted on their hearts, he stamped on his 
coins for the delectation of the Jews, who were enamoured 
of him. 3 The circumcised blew their trumpets and behaved 
like madmen. 4 Jerusalem put to shame the accursed cruci- 
fiers who had dared to announce that they would rebuild 
the ruins their sins had Wrought. 5 Fire broke out and 
destroyed the scholars who had read in Daniel that the 
desolation would endm*e for ever. Look ! you (Christians) 
live at peace, free from the ' possessed,' free from contact 
with the servants of the devil." 6 

What especially exasperates Ephraem is that the Jews 
will not give up their hopes ; notwithstanding the calami- 
ties with which they have been visited, they still cherish 
the firm conviction that the Future belongs to them and 
their religion — not to Christianity. The narrative of the 
two concubines who appeared before Solomon for judgment, 
is applied by Ephraem to the rival creeds, the Church and 
the Synagogue. Of the latter, he says: The Synagogue 
continually protests that her son is the living child and 
pleasing to God. She, furthermore, loudly asserts that the 

1 N'nirv bat a'tyta aosVi' 1 i?yi spnsn kdSd dm^i» by in s. uphraemi 

Syri Carmina Nuibena, Ed. Bickel (Lipsiae, 1866), and Overbeck, 8. 
Ephrauwi Syri .... aliorumquc Opera Selecta (= O), Oxonii, 1865. The 
hymns are translated into German by Hahn in the periodical Zeitsohrift 
Mr Katliollsehe Theologie, II. 335 (Innsbruck, 1878). 

- An allusion on a coin of Julian with an altar and a beast, being the 
sign of the restitution of Paganism. 

3 0. p. 8. 4 0. p. 12. 5 O. p. 18. ° O. p. 19. 
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Law of Moses is endowed with eternal life. Thus the Sy- 
nagogue of the misguided perpetually contends with the 
Church of Jesus. 1 The hopes of the Jews find still more 
emphatic expression in the view that, as soon as the ex- 
pected Messiah shall have arrived, 2 God's people will reign 
supreme. 

It is interesting to learn the precise nature of these hopes 
which dominated the Jewish mind in the fourth century. A 
passage bearing on this subject may here be appropriately 
tpioted from the Sermon against the Jews : — " Now, look ! 
this people dreams that it will return ; the people which 
angered God in all that it did awaits and demands a time 
when it will have satisfaction. As soon as this people hears 
of a return, they lift up their voices and shout, ' Jerusalem 
will be rebuilt ! ' Again and again they listen, for they long 
for the return. ' The fame of the capital will be great ; 
its name will be glorious,' they repeatedly exclaim." 

Very honourable to the Jews is the testimony which an 
embittered foe, like Ephraem, is forced to bear to the ex- 
pansive power of Judaism, even at that time of severe 
oppression. We learn from Ephraem, as we have learnt 
from Justin and Origen, that the old faith received at this 
period numerous accessions from heathendom. Ephraem, 
of course, declares that the heathens are deluded by Jewish 
missionaries. 3 

Christianity still felt itself called upon to defend its 

1 In 1 Beg. iii. 16 {Op. Syr. I. 452) * }TDT »W1B»M3!?1 Xmi6 p5M pmn 

rfo xrbxh in >n rhn son Kioto twp jo Nert • ■ • • p Nne>i» 
KneoM bvn *n • nb arv ntyn K*n ivo-facon KDionaim * nas? 

■lul Beg. i. 5 (Op. Syr. I. 441):— JViO n^JW ninno JDOV3 *)K *6« 

rb N3DDT Krvera im nrvnsoa pw bzxm mrbiebi k-od n^>. 

3 In 2 Beg. xix. 1 (Op. Syr. I., 558): WV^l pnm533»l pJK XDB1B 

nrnv"? pmb pn*> pnnnno pWoi mrba ^hi nnwrb pwon pin 
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position against the Jews. In the Sermon against the 
Jews, Ephraeni exhorts them : " Come let us examine the 
prophets and see whether their predictions have been ful- 
filled." From the course of the address we learn the chief 
points of controversy between Jews and Christians at this 
period. Opening with the challenge, "Let the accursed Jews 
search the Scriptures and become wise," Ephraem seeks, in 
the first place, to deduce from Gen. xlix. 10, 11, that the 
Jews' hopes are futile. " If Judah wields the sceptre and 
has an interpreter, the prophecies are not fulfilled. But 
if the sceptre has departed and the voice of prophecy is 
silent, then should the Jews be ashamed of their obstinacy 
and stiffneckedness." Another point of controversy was 
the interpretation of Zechariah ix. 9, and of Psalm viii. 3. It 
is easy to understand that Ephraem indirectly attacks the 
Jewish exegesis on several other points. The passages have 
been collated by Gerson, Die Commentarien des Ephraem 
Syrus im Verhattniss %ur Judischen Exegese (Breslau, 1868), 
page 8. To this brochure the reader is referred. 

Intrinsically Ephraem's commentaries are incomparably 
more valuable than those of the Church Fathers whom we 
have already discussed. Ephraem proceeded to the expo- 
sition of the Scriptures with a sufficient equipment of pre- 
liminary studies. In the first place he possessed a good 
knowledge of Hebrew. This, however, is not the general 
opinion. Abraham Geiger, for example, said (Judische Zeit- 
schrift, VII. 69), " It is quite natural that Ephraem, though 
ignorant of Hebrew, should have interlarded his commen- 
taries with Midrashic elements which he learnt from his 
intercourse with the Jews," a statement absolutely un- 
warranted. 

Schaf, more recently (Smith-Wace's Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, II. 142), also seeks to prove from a few instances 
that Ephraem was unacquainted with Hebrew. Although, 
in itself, it does not greatly concern Jewish literature 
whether any individual Father of the Church knew Hebrew 
or not, still this point ought to be settled in order to enable 
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us to appraise Ephraem's efforts at their just value. It is 
by no means the same thing whether Jewish exegesis is 
criticised by a competent Hebraist or by an ignoramus. If 
it should turn out that Ephraem understood the Hebrew 
text, it is clearly unfair to charge him with rashly intrud- 
ing into a domain in which he was incompetent to judge. 

In his Commentaries Ephraem frequently refers to the 
original text. This should show whether he knew Hebrew 
or not. The mere reference counts for something. Neither 
Clement of Alexandria, nor Basil, nor Gregory of Nazianzus 
ever quotes the original text. 

1. Commentary on Genesis i. 1 (Op. Syr. I. 116), Ephraem 
discusses the Hebrew word nw : — 

nwio mmsn n\TN Nrmns MB*© manp «bp ma vnn 
n« «b« m -pi ib NmwV) wotob "pi lan b. 

This remark is unobjectionable. 

2. Gen. i. 2. He endeavours to explain the obscure 
inm inn, according to Severus' Excerpts, as follows : — 

-ibn H3-inH T»-r snnsn wntiyi w*ns p "tan ♦ "inm inn 
Mfr»3TnriB sbi snapnB abi sn^rnna «b mn mms tts-m 
rrb TttHn sin snpi in w>bt HBinn baa mn rrrvN -ibn 
mszma lroN mbtm -p-m in ^>12? main smSo mt» je 
msa ^n ^ba «bn btaa snapriB «bi mast 

Schaf sees, in this quotation, a clear proof that Ephraem 
did not know what inn*) inn meant. But when we ex- 
amine the passage in question carefully, we see that the 
expression H^nan M^TiJ, " empty and desolate " is a correct 
rendering. The next excerpt in Severus, to the effect that 
the earth was invisible because of the multitude of waters 
that covered it, and that this invisibility constituted an 
imperfection, is the expansion of a just idea, but is not 
intended to be taken as literal exegesis. Ephraem himself, 
in fact, only says, I. 6: — pi 13n inm Wl mn nWHT 

MHSi mn wnwx 

3. Gen. i. 21 (I. 18) . Ephraem speaks of the Behemoth — 
Job xl. 15 (10) and Psalm 1. (xlix.) 10 — as none but a sound 
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Hebraist could. To me it is inconceivable how Schaf can 
quote this passage in support of his theory. It runs as 
follows : — 

pnana Ha-o tfba irviV? ism v-ami Nrnvi pi won 

V*t 123 nvr^iaia 'pTon nwsno rrvTN ynits ^b« bin 
Na-o "iokj ^n^V"r NnfnriM rinb ■obans v-orftrr nna 
Ntsora niarni. 

This rendering of Behemoth is not strange and peculiar, 
as Schaf supposes. The ancient translators differ as to the 
meaning. The Septuaginta has, in Psalms and Job, to. drjpla 
(Vulgate jumenta). Aquila and Theodotion, in both pas- 
sages, kt^vt) (Field, Hexapla II. 76, 173), while the Peschito 
gives in Psalms NPilfll MT»»n, but in Job only niarD. 

4. Schaf is guilty of a serious error in remarking that 
Ephraem could have had but a slight acquaintance with 
Hebrew, seeing that he is forced to have recourse to Syrian 
roots, in order to explain Hebrew words. His instance is 
where on Gen. xi. 29 (I. 59) the Father says :— bvxm TT 
i"DDM irnpriN mSltff, "Sara was called Isca because of her 
beauty." Schaf seems to be unaware that this is an Agadic 
interpretation which, however, rests on the fact that in the 
Hebrew word a Syriac root was discerned. Seder Olam R. 
c. II, towards the end, fOD bsntp niv ttqxo Nnpa nabi 
rPB'O ; more definitely in Megilla, 14«, and Sanhedrim, 69b, 
TT'S'Cl V3D bana; rODi; according to another interpretation, 
BHpn rTTO nri3DU?. (Cp. Gerson, ib., p. 19, who, however, 
does not cite the passage from the Seder Olam.) In lan- 
guages as closely correlated as Hebrew and Syriac, this 
mode of exposition is perfectly legitimate. In the Mechilta 
on Ex. xii. 4, 1D3n is explained from the Syriac ("CHID liuh). 
Will any one assert that the author of that interpretation 
did not understand Hebrew ? Why then should this exe- 
gesis appear strange when employed by Ephraem, espe- 
cially as it is obviously homiletic and Agadic, rather than 
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grammatical ? Compare the Syriac derivation of the names 
of Job's three daughters (Job xlii. 4). 

5. Gen. xxxvi. 24 (I. 184) :— IBS N"<-09 M^D rDttfNT FJbn 
fcroiaai Hinaa rot»N. Ephraem's explanation here coincides 
with that given by Onkelos and the Samaritan version, 
as is already noted by J. Perles, Meletemata Peschittoniana, 
page 9. 

6. In the sermon against the Jews (Op. Syr. III. 218), 
Ephraem translates the words lains 132 (Gen. xlix. 11) " and 
his ass, my son." But in his commentary (I. 108, 190) the 
correct rendering, " the ass's colt " is twice given ; and in 
the Sermon, too, the same rendering occurs (III. 224). 
This error, therefore, proves nothing against Ephraem's 
knowledge of Hebrew, as Schaf himself is inclined to 
admit. 

7. Beui. ix. 9 (I. 273). Ephraem says :— -ttttn TO H^K 
Hniajn STO rVQT! nhT\. He had, therefore, .read the 
original text and understood it. 

8. Joshua xv. 28 (I. 305) :— wb T3 rpv-llp Ian 4 rPfiVTSI 

snnaj? sbp ma ^n "•mtrs san smiob p»ai pan rsrv 

*I2D DTIVT2. Ephraem exposes a mistake in the Peschito 
and appeals to the Hebrew text. 

9. At the beginning of his commentary to the Book of 
Judges (I. 308), he draws a distinction between the terms 
D^tfiBtP and D^tEKP which is irreproachable. 

10. Jucl v. 30 (I. 316) "as ftrDY-m wnfion * -ish snav 

nni^M. It is indeed surprising that he should have under- 
stood nvrna? in the sense of concubines. This may, how- 
ever, be an exegetical licence and not a real mistake. 

11. On 1 Sam. xxi. 8 (I. 376), 'nzw Nrmns sbp ma 
ynvoi «a bv spt»sn» ns^a-iai snas us f? tt Hmm 
Naa'sbi wnnb ]nsnn pVw. "The word ns»a is common 
to Syriac and Hebrew. It specially refers to the pressing 
of grapes and olives." With the imperfect sources at our 
command we cannot tell that "12373 had not this meaning 
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in Hebrew. But our author has certainly a right to draw 
an inference from Syriac to Hebrew. 

12. 2 Kings iii. 1 (I. 523), he explains the Hebrew term 

ipa.— rmmm ma viras 7m inwatp Nana new srnrn snpa 
N33n VOX) SD-iriDT larr Na'JH Nnijn hth. No objection 
can be offered either to the note that here Hebrew and 
Syriac coincide or to the explanation suggested. 

13. 2 Kings viii. 18 (1. 539), KnrtN N^DID 2V1 fl Nnns 

Nrwri Mn«a «b na« • ian • Nina «3sm. This is a studied 
reference to the Hebrew text. 

We deem it unnecessary to give further proofs in support 
of our assertion, that Ephraem had a considerable know- 
ledge of the sacred tongue. 

We now turn to the question: What is Ephraem's relation 
to the Jewish Agada ? After Lengerke, Gaertz and Gerson's 
thorough investigations, such a question might possibly 
be deemed superfluous; but such is not the case. That 
the Father incorporated with his commentaries a mass 
of Agadas and Midrashim is clear. But how did he come 
by them ? Were his informants contemporary Jews, or 
Christians of the school of Edessa or Nisibis? All the 
other Church Fathers, to whom we have referred in this 
Essay, usually quote Agadas in the name of the Jews. 
Ephraem never does so. We frequently meet with 
such phrases as : — rm • MaiptOSD p NtMN * VTSO ?B ^tMN 

naH ptws • jinmaaVt&a -pw ptMN * tibm v»a« ♦ ^-ibhi 
H'^'ra ' s^aipT Mniaabaya 7a (Lengerke, pp. 14-20), the 
majority of which refer to the Jews. That he never 
distinctly names them shows his marked hostility. Hence 
it is extremely unlikely that any direct communication 
took place between the Jews and Ephraem. He would 
scarcely have so far overcome his prejudices as to associate 
with Jews. Of course, it is conceivable that there may 
have been two periods in Ephraem's life; one, when he 
was on intimate terms with Jews, and obtained an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with their views ; another, when he 
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avoided saying anything in their name. This is however, 
after all, a mere hypothesis, unsupported by historical facts. 
The question itself we have not sufficient information to 
settle. 

The Agadas found in Ephraem's writings are too nu- 
merous to be exhaustively treated within the limits of the 
present essay. I refer the reader to the works of Lengerke, 
Graetz and Gerson, and will only quote a few specimens 
which those investigators have left unnoticed. 

I. Comm. in Exod. xiv. 24 {Op. Syr. I. 215) : ">n KtatPKa 
p-ina p mm ti -pN n^ab j-pts rrb mn s^t»a 
pba3?"T n'Olpa. Moses, at the passage of the Red Sea, 
stretched forth his hands in the same manner as he after- 
wards did in the battle with Amalek. This remark is quite 
in the Agadic vein, though I have failed to find its parallel 
in the Jewish authorities. 

II. 1 Kings Mi. 5 (I. 451): wnas frnaa sains ton sbss 
■YiBEn Haba ma sasai rrni am Htcoa ipnb iaDa- 

Ephraem defends the view that heathen women could only 
become the wives of Jews after embracing their hus- 
bands' creed. Rahab, Ruth, and Maacha, the daughter of 
the king of Geshur, are given as instances. The Book of 
Ruth is the authority for the statement in Ruth's case ; 
the Agada in the case of Rahab. Thus T. B. Megilla, 14>a : 
m^asT* -nmn nairn am ba? nm ^aaa nwaan mbin 
♦ win 1 * naoai. 

T. B. SebacMm, Wob, m^ans natc Cttttan nrm 

Shir It. on I. 2, n-vansi ttskw am. 

lb. on VI. 2, Exod. R., c. 26, nsai am rwsw sbn 
-ja npan. 

About Maacha's conversion I could find nothing in the 
Agada. 

III. 2 Sam. xi. 14 (I. 408) : SYint&H aHYH pins p ptbas 

•••smsi nnnp rbv sin 3?"m -saBma as Tim snba 
nvnb nao smasb sbs ipsnsi did siasb Van ^h 
in nmta Tim nattfl nam "ia01. "Many assert that Joab 
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discovered David's relations with JBathsheba, and knew why 
Urijah had been summoned. He therefore executed the 
orders he had received from the king, but preserved the 
letter of authorisation, so as to have David's life and repu- 
tation at his mercy." Ephraem spins out the legend at 
great length. Joab, he tells us, wished to enact, with David, 
the r61e of Abner with Ishbosheth. He was also continu- 
ally under the apprehension that David would call him to 
account for Abner 's murder. The letter concerning Urijah 
would, he thought, save him from death and give him the 
upper hand. Here is undoubtedly a genuine Jewish tradi- 
tion, but I have, unfortunately, been unable to trace it to 
Jewish sources. 

IV. 2 Kings iv. (I. 256) :— MnrOH. Win NnrDMT ^nias 
^2T wbs-r ;r-p»bri vrom awnsi Hmarn in mn H^-msn 
vo-w im am p waT'-pas xnr\ sdd^i •• "7^:23 snob pa« 
nnnaNb rmn nm» -ira prmawn toba no p hddd *p 
" They say that this woman was the widow of Obadiah, 
Ahab's former'steward and Elijah's disciple, who had rescued 
four hundred prophets from Jezebel's hands and maintained 
them during the famine. During the distress he had bor- 
rowed money of the royal household, and at his death the 
debt was still unpaid." The parallel of this beautiful Agada 
is found complete in every detail, in the Jewish sources. 
That the woman was Obadiah's wife is stated in the Targum 
Jonathan on the passage rp» "b^S mms? "pDJ?. The 
steward's indebtedness is referred to in Exod. B., c. 31 : — 
bo; did-ieiqh -pipe rma? rp-DW nr -jtwia )ra Nb 1202 
112733 mb rrm D^asn rw ]ti npnb laiaa ba traim asn« 
'idi min^a. 

We notice here an even verbal agreement between the 
Jewish narrative and that of Ephraem. 

V. 2 Kings v. 1 (I. 531) :— ptTON 13D3 NTn Mribo pi 

rrbfc|"n in Nroa in ^nw« mm (?n»si) -ihni Nrmnn 
wn^inn \a ybn sbw •••rrManan htm p psai siw to 
?13N ^f>ba HiTmtB'. " Hence many derived the fable that 
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this [Naaman] was the man. who had accidentally slain 
[Ahab] with an arrow." This noteworthy Agada I could 
find nowhere else. 

VI. 2 Kings iv. 35 (I. 529, 530) :— snao p ptMN TODS 
n,t» pnba ^arnna nan ♦ *wott7 «sb«T inw-i sa^aa 7m 
-na. ny*aw ♦ n^ro dnn wan Nan\> rb abbsn won n»Ni 
tson Maansn ^nws ainn. 

This view of the duration of the earth entirely agrees 
with the familiar Agada in T. B. Sanhedrin, 97« : — 'O'T Han 

xKbv "on nat» n^abM now in^s. 

A similar tradition in Jerome is treated by Rahmer : — 
" Dae hebrdischen Traditionen in den Werken des Hieronymos " 
(Breslau, 1861), p. 22. A multitude of opinions on 
Chiliasm has also been collected from the Church Fathers 
and Talmudic doctors by Grtinwald, Verhaltniss der Kirchen- 
vater zur talmudischen und midraschischen Litcratur (in 
Konigsberger's Monatsbldtter, p. 102, also separately printed, 
Jungbunzlau, 1891). 

S. Keauss. 
(To be continued.) 
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